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the Brays, and, we may guess, feeling the want of the
domestic circle, which, even when not intellectually
sympathetic, had satisfied her craving for affection.

George Henry Lewes, born in 1817, if not the pro-
foundest reasoner, was certainly one of the most
brilliant of the literary celebrities of the time. He
was the grandson of a second-rate actor, and had had
a very desultory education. The dates and facts seem
to be rather confused. He had, it is said, passed
through several schools, had then been a clerk in a
merchant's office, and for some time a medical student;
he had spent some years in France and Germany, and
almost forgotten the use of his mother tongue. On
returning to England he had for a time gone upon the
stage; at the age of twenty he had given lectures upon
philosophy at the chapel of W. J. Fox; and he had
finally settled down to write books and articles on the
most various topics. He had written a play and a
couple of novels, one of which, Rose, Blanche, and Violet,
made something of a mark. He had written articles
upon French and German philosophy and literature;
discoursed upon the Greek, Spanish, and Italian drama;
and criticised BroVning, Tennyson, and Macaulay.
His Biographical History of Philosophy, which appeared
in 1845 and 1846, showed that in spite of all distract-
ing interests he thought himself qualified to expound
ultimate truths. Learned professors who, like Sir
William Hamilton, had spent lives upon abstruse
metaphysical treatises, might despise the audacity
of the young man who entered the arena with so
slender an apparatus of learning. The brightness and
vivacity of the book, however, and the happy intro-
duction of the biographical element, roused the interestng brief holidays to be spent with-dancing, horse-
